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A STUDY OF OLD ENGLISH SONG AND 

POPULAR MELODY PRIOR TO 

THE 19th CENTURY 

By FRANK KIDSON 

IT may be rather trite to reiterate the remark that a nation's 
character is embodied in its songs. Any one who studies the 
type of song which from time to time has been in general use in 
England and equally observes the contemporary English character 
as shown by the historical side lights that exist, will grant that full 
confirmation of the axiom can be found. It may also be noticed 
that while many new-born songs have had a transient popularity, 
yet they have not, unless in full accord with our nation's general 
feeling, retained any length of currency. Others have won their 
way into the confidence and affection of the English race and so 
become " National." Our English character has had its movements 
which like ripples on the surface of a lake have momentarily 
disturbed it, but the under surface has remained ever the same and 
the surface itself returned to its usual aspect as the extraneous 
influences passed away. 

English song is neither hysterically patriotic, deeply melancholy 
nor too erotic in its love expression. It is not self-reflective, dwell- 
ing, like the songs of Irish birth, on its past glories or present mis- 
fortunes. Its general note is sanity and it ever gives forth a plain 
statement regarding the subject in hand. It sings its patriotism 
with cheerful confidence and proclaims England as the best place 
to live in and to fight for. It had once a confirmed belief that a 
Frenchman (the only enemy it deemed worth singing about) was 
a poor, weak creature whom it was the pleasurable duty of every 
British tar to sink, blow up, or to befriend when conquered. 

We of the twentieth century laugh at such crude sentiments, 
but without doubt that type of song reflected the general feeling 
of the country in Nelson's time. The English love song is, in 
general, of a restrained, healthy character. It mainly points to an 
ultimate virtuous union, and addresses the lady in the soberest 
manner, breathing respectability in every line. 

Perhaps we may grant some little exception for those bright 
verses that emanated from the Elizabethan poets, and from such 
writers as Herrick and Waller, where the object of passionate 
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declaration is addressed as nothing less than divine. But charming 
as these productions are, they never really appealed to the general 
mass of English people: they were rather for the cultured, who 
regarded them as examples of clever but artificial verse. Our 
sporting songs mirror the delight of an Englishman in the green 
fields, the open air, the breath of morning, and the excitement of 
hunting the hare or the fox. No other country, so far as I am 
aware, has quite a similar class of song to call its own. 

Even the English drinking song has its virtues. It is not a 
mere glorification of drinking to intoxication. It sings the charm 
of good fellowship, and contains something of wit, humour, and a 
fantasy that relieves the grossness of the subject. 

The airs to which all these classes of song are united are much 
on a par with the words; they possess the same restraint and 
sanity. They are removed from the passionate wail of many 
beautiful Irish airs. They do not possess that which makes the 
wild chants of Russia or of Hungary so terribly earnest. They 
have not the suavity and smoothness of the German Volkslied, 
or the peculiarity that distinguishes the melodies of the Lowland 
Scotch, or the melancholy of Highland airs. Nevertheless they have 
a quality and a beauty all their own. It is therefore a thousand 
pities that a certain section of nose-led people regard our pure 
English melody as inferior to that which springs from alien nations. 
Such is mere snobbery of culture, and has no value in criticism 
from a truly artistic point of view. 

The first English song, Sumer is i cumen in, may or may not 
be a typical example of the ditties England sang during the 13th 
century; but it certainly proves that music of a light, lilting 
character and of a high order of melodic composition was current. 

Also, that the beauty of an English Spring was a thing 
appreciated by some people amid the clash of arms and the internal 
struggle for mastery among the nobles and their followers, and 
that class that retained its Saxon feeling as opposed to the Norman 
element. As it is the first "Spring poem" (that dread of newspaper 
editors !) , so also it may claim to be the earliest English folk-song of 
which we have record. 1 It is not here the place to discuss the point 
whether the red cross which makes it into a round or "rota" has 
been added a hundred or more years after the manuscript was 
written, or whether it is contemporary. In the latter case the 
art of part-song is carried further back than many can believe. 

: I disbelieve the assertion that it is the composition of the Monk of Reading 
Abbey, though he noted it down and fitted Latin words to the tune under the 
original Saxon verse. 
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It would take up an inordinate space to deal with the many 
interesting English songs that still survive to us in manuscript, 
dating from the 13th century to the time when music began to be 
printed. Before Elizabeth's reign secular songs mainly existed 
traditionally, or in manuscript. They were passed onward from 
mouth to mouth by the unlearned, or in notation from musician to 
musician, or performer to performer in manuscript-transcriptions. 
Music printing has always been a difficulty with printers, 
and before Elizabeth's day it was in its feeblest infancy. We can 
but identify little more than a couple of fragments of English 
secular music from the early English presses. There is the bass 
part of that book of twenty songs printed by Wykyn de Worde in 
1530, and A New Interlude of the I II I Elements of nine or ten years 
later. 

With these exceptions and such examples as may once have 
existed, but of which we have no record, before 1560 music printing 
was confined to collections of Psalm tunes and other church 
compositions; later came a few books of lute music. 

The Madrigal Era began when English people had time to 
turn to other things than defence against Spanish invasion, and 
after 1588 many collections of madrigals poured from the London 
presses. It is probably true that the madrigal had its birth among 
Flemish composers, but it certainly had a kindly reception in 
Italy, and from Italy (as all things Italian were welcomed by 
civilized Europe) it came to England and elsewhere. Among the 
cultured poets and musicians of our- country its particular form 
pleased. Here was opportunity for cleverness in the advancing 
art of part-writing. Also for imagination, in pleasing melody, 
and, for the poet, the chance of brilliant writing. 

So after the Flemish and Italian musicians had shown the way 
of it, our own Morley, Gibbons, Wilbye, Weelkes, and others made 
the madrigal into an English art that lost none of its savour during 
the three and a quarter centuries of existence among English music. 
The solo song was certainly also not a neglected art. Dozens of 
pretty and dainty lyrics could be named that are of the choicest. 

At no time in our song history has there been more witty, 
clever, and original verse wedded to equally excellent melody 
than in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign and in the few years 
that followed its close. 

" Greensleeves," "Phillida flouts me," "Since first I saw your 
face," and many more will at once occur to the reader as sparkling 
examples of the songs of that period. The composition of instru- 
mental music and its performance was carried forward with vigour. 
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Every man and woman of ordinary culture was possessed of cittern, 
or lute (in one or other of its varied forms), and knew how to play 
them more or less effectively — a task by no means simple, as any 
one may realise who attempts such performance today; hence 
light music and song became the amusement of all classes, and 
those who could not play could at least sing that which they had 
heard the more skilled perform. 

With the passing of Elizabeth and of the musicians of her 
period there came a lull in English music of all kinds. Whether 
people sang the old songs or not we have practically no information, 
but certainly few new ones appear to have come to light. It was 
an age of fierce religious controversy, and the devout solaced 
their souls with psalms and psalm tunes. There must have been 
a radical change in popular singing, for few musical collections 
were issued from the press until the Commonwealth was declared, 
when "Honest John Playford" led the way to a new musical 
England, for by his means a vast mass of secular music saw the 
light and remains to us today as a proof that musical England was 
still alive and healthy in spite of the injunction on the title pages 
of contemporary editions of the Book of Psalms, which suggested 
that "songs and ballads" were "ungodly" and "tend only to the 
nourishing of vice and corrupting of youth." 

Monopolies for the printing of music had been granted by 
Elizabeth to Thomas Tallis and William Birde in 1575, and at a 
later date a press patent had been assigned to Thomas Morley. 
But all these had long ago been extinct when John Playford began 
his publishing career. English musicians had been patiently waiting 
for a man bold enough to risk, at least, paper and labour upon the 
issue of music books. What remuneration the composers and verse 
writers got for their work is not clear. It is, however, pretty 
evident that for a century or more they received little or nothing 
from the music publisher, though indirectly benefit would accrue 
to them from the publication of their work. 

But Playford appears to have won respect from the musical 
world in general, and he was favoured with copies of the com- 
positions of the best musicians of his time. Thus we find that 
such composers as Henry Lawes, Dr. Charles Coleman, and 
Dr. John Wilson with some others were the men whose work 
filled the pages of the early publications of John Playford. It must 
be remembered that from 1650 to nearly the date of his death 
(which occurred in 1686) Playford was practically the sole pub- 
lisher of secular music. Some few booksellers issued an odd volume 
or so of songs with notation, or a treatise on the theory of music, 
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or on the method of playing a particular instrument, but these, 
before the date I have named, were few and far between. 

The first collection of songs published by Playford apart 
from that book of catches, Mustek and Mirth, 1651, was Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues, 1652. This was a composite 
gathering of songs by Coleman, Webb, Wilson, and Henry 
Lawes. 

The extraordinary method of appropriating these compositions 
by even the worthiest of publishers, is indicated in the preface 
to a collection of Ayres and Dialogues for one two and three voyces, 
by Henry Lawes. First booke, 1663, issued by Playford. Lawes, 
with some degree of sarcasm, tells the reader that the "Stationer" 
[Playford] "hath lately made bold to print in one book above 
twenty of my songs, whereof I had no knowledge till his Book was 
in the presse, and it seems he found those so acceptable that he is 
ready for more. Therefore, now the question is, not whether or 
no my compositions shall be publick, but whether they shall come 
from me or from some other hand." Henry Lawes appears to have 
been on very friendly terms with his publisher notwithstanding 
the appropriation above referred to, for Playford published and 
republished all his music that saw the light. 

It must be confessed that to most modern ears Henry Lawes 
does not shine in tuneful melody. He is distinctly "dry" in this 
matter. The songs he set are by such poets as Herrick, Waller, 
Francis Quarles, Sir William Davenant, and by Francis and 
Richard Lovelace. Needless to say, here was talent enough for 
any musician's art. 

The preface to the above quoted book throws some interesting 
lights upon the taste of the day. The English have ever been 
prone to set light weight upon their nation's productions, and more 
particularly does this refer to the musical art. Today our glori- 
fication of other countries' music has ever had its prototype and 
has ever stifled our own native art or diverted it into a channel 
not naturally its own. Lawes tells us in his preface: 

But wise men have observ'd our Generation so giddy that whatsoever 
is Native (be it never so excellent) must lose its taste because themselves 
have lost theirs. For my part, I professe (and such as know me can bear 
me witness) I desire to render every man his due, whether Strangers 
or Natives. I acknowledge the Italians the greatest Masters of Musick, 
but yet not all. And (without depressing the Honour of other Countries) 
I may say our own Nation hath had, and yet hath, as able Musitians 
as any in Europe .... But .... so to Musitians a man's 
next Neighbour is the farthest from him and none give so harsh a report 
of the English as the English themselves. 
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He goes on to say: 

I never lov'd to set or sing words which I do not understand, and 
where I cannot I desir'd help of others who were able to interpret. But 
this present Generation is so sated with what's native that nothing 
takes their ear but what's sung in a language which (commonly) they 
understand as little as they do the Musick. And to make them a little 
sensible of this ridiculous humour, I took a Table or Index of old Italian 
Songs (for one two and three voyces) and this Index (which read together 
made a strange medley of Nonsense) I set to a varyed Ayre and gave out 
that it came from Italy, whereby it hath passed for a rare Italian song. 
This very song I have now here printed. 

And so he has, with the title "Tavola." 

Italian dominance remained much in English music until 
replaced after the death of Purcell by the Handelian flavour. 
Still, in spite of this, many a delightful and truly English song held 
its own among the people — the people who had neither axe to 
grind, professionally, nor pose of culture to uphold. Too little 
study has been accorded to the vocal compositions of the contem- 
poraries of Henry Purcell. We are blinded by his lustre and fail 
to see the smaller beauty of the lesser lights. For example, John 
Barret (1674-1735) was a worthy upholder of English music — 
sane, solid, and tuneful, and most assuredly English in feeling. 
He had drunk at the same fount as Purcell, for he, too, was a pupil 
of Dr. Blow. John Eccles (1668-1735) was another composer whose 
merits have lain too long in obscurity, and there were others. Dr. 
John Blow is more recognised, perhaps from his association with 
the career of Purcell. 

In the late 17th and early 18th century vocal music was kept 
alive by the theatre productions. Single songs, put forth on their 
own merits, often fell flat and were frequently ignored. The theatre 
gave itself over a good deal to the newly introduced form of 
entertainment, the opera, and the public, who wished for a 
reputation in taste, began to like, or pretend to like, the separate 
opera songs. 

It had tolerated Lewis Grabu in his setting of "Albion and 
Albanius" (1685) chiefly, perhaps, because it was under Royal 
patronage; and besides, Dryden had written the libretto. The 
imposing folio volume of its score had been bought in small quan- 
tity; but when Henry Purcell began his lengthy list of operas the 
public had had enough of Grabu and knew that here they had 
found something good. Thomas Cross was kept busy in engraving 
and printing many thousand sheet and half sheet songs from the 
operas that an eager public demanded. But Purcell died and with 
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him, save for one or two with whom he had been closely associated, 
died the composers of a type of song that had elevated English 
vocal composition to a height it had seldom before attained. 

With the early years of the 18th century, many a robust song 
of purely English character saw the light. Some of these had 
been originally sung on the stage and others sprang from the 
unknown and from nameless composers. Take an example of the 
latter. Surely no tune embodies the best of English melody to a 
greater extent in sixteen bars than "Down among the dead men." 
We first know of its existence as a half sheet song where the only 
thing vouchsafed about it is that it was "Sung by Mr. Dyer at 
Bullock's booth at Southwark fair." This was about 1720-25. 
Speaking purely from a musical point of view, I may name two 
lesser known tunes of equal merit, "Of all the comforts I mis- 
carried," and "The Riot Night," the last named beginning "As 
Tippling John was jogging on." These two tunes (I say nothing 
about the words) are of the best class of vocal melody peculiar 
to the juncture of the 17th and 18th centuries. Among English 
musicians who have produced this kind of robust work, too many 
of whom remain to us purely anonymous, there stand out such 
names as Henry Carey, Dr. Maurice Greene, and that long-lived 
actor, singer, and composer Richard Leveridge. 

Carey produced a multitude of popular songs that were quite 
ephemeral, with one or two that deserved longer life. Greene, 
though chiefly engaged in church music, put forth one or two really 
delightful melodies, as "Sweet Annie frae the sea beach came," 
which simulated a Scotch song but gloriously failed, and was in 
consequence all the better and more truly English. Another of 
his songs is "Busy, curious, thirsty fly," and some others that might 
bear revival. Leveridge contributed at least one undying national 
melody — "The Roast Beef of Old England," and the lesser known, 
though very beautiful, setting of "Send home my long stray'd 
eyes." 

In the "Beggar's Opera" (that "Excellent Choice," as one 
publication of the melodies is named) we get a capital epitome 
of tunes beloved of the English people in the early part of the 
18th century. So well adapted to the English popular taste are 
these that the songs of the "Beggar's Opera," chiefly on account 
of the sterling tunes, remained in common remembrance or use for 
nearly a century and a half — for the opera died only with Sims 
Reeves. 

It is not for me to here tell, for the thousandth and first time, 
the story of the "Beggar's Opera," but I cannot too clearly empha- 
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sise the tonic effect it had upon English song. After the death of 
Purcell, the stage was feeling about for something to replace his 
operas, and, by a rather unfortunate chance, it seized upon the 
Italian opera. Lady singers were imported, and men with 
artificially produced voices, and the Town was over-run with Italian 
sentiment, while the music shops were stocked with sheet songs 
from the operas. The lyrics were not only in Italian, but, except to 
a specially trained singer, were exceedingly difficult of execution. 
No wonder the sturdy race of Englishmen rebelled and the country 
squires, like Squire Western of " Tom Jones," were driven back to 
"Old Sir Simon the King" and such bygone favourites. 

The great success of the "Beggar's Opera" was based less upon 
its political satire than upon the fact that it recognised the want 
of an Englishman for the simple popular tunes that were ousted 
from their place by a foreign importation. It was currently 
said that the Italian opera was "being pelted off the stage with 
Lumps of Pudding," the last three words being the title of the final 
song in Gay's opera. The Italian opera died from the peltings of 
more than the "Beggar's Opera," for following it were any number 
of similar productions which, though trash so far as literary 
merit is concerned, kept alive the purely English tunes that com- 
prised the musical part. Finally the ballad operas disappeared 
and vocal music had a fountain head at another source, viz. the 
public gardens. 

English song now entered another phase from an influence 
which lasted almost to the middle of the 19th century. There 
can be no disputing the fact that Vauxhall, Mary-le-bone, and 
Ranelagh, with the smaller gardens, were the nurseries of the 18th 
century English song. Concerts, as we know them, were scarcely 
existent, and all public singers were either on the stage or at the 
gardens; frequently they filled a double position — theatre and 
gardens. The origin of the London pleasure gardens that formed 
such a feature in the 18th century social life was this: The craze 
for "taking the waters" began in the 17th century, and doctors and 
proprietors of fields, where a Chalybeate, or in fact any nasty- 
tasting spring occurred, were only too anxious to foster the belief 
in their good. As a consequence, owners and leaseholders of such 
lands provided accommodation for those who chose to take an 
evening walk from the city into the rural parts, that in those days 
were within half an hour's stroll from Temple Bar. At first 
benches and wooden buildings were placed, and here ale and 
cordials were sold "to take off the taste" as well as for general 
refreshment. Then a fiddler or a couple of performers added a little 
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amusement to the scene and brought more custom for the waters 
and, incidentally, for the ale and cordials. Other gardens which 
could not boast a spring depended for their first custom on rural 
beauty — groves and the song of birds; Vauxhall was originally 
of this character. Simple as these pleasures were, they worked a 
revolution in musical taste and English social life as they grew 
from insignificance into importance. 

It was in the "thirties" of the 18th century that the musical 
scheme of these gardens grew into something that was worthy of 
consideration and this increased year by year. Vauxhall and 
Marylebone were the leaders and each management spared no 
expense or thought to maintain their garden's music at a high 
standard. Later, in 1742, Ranelagh Gardens entered into compe- 
tition with the two first named. These were the important 
London pleasure gardens but there were many minor ones, both 
in the London suburbs and in the provinces, that followed the lead 
set and helped to foster and popularise a certain class of English 
song — a type that, whatever its demerits may have been, was at 
least native born. Each place had an organ, a musical director 
and chief composer, with capable performers and vocalists — men 
and women among the first rank of native and English resident 
musicians. 

The Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Mary-le-bone songs generally 
aimed at being arch, lively (as liveliness was then understood) and 
charmingly simple. It is quite true, many of them were so artificial 
that to the present day reader the words appear somewhat 
ridiculous, but in judging we should put ourselves in the position 
of an 18th century audience, who were prepared to accept artifi- 
ciality as part of a song's charm. Wit, fantasy, and delicate 
humour frequently were not absent. 

For example, take a couple or so of verses of a song sung at 
Ranelagh about the season of 1757: 

While beaus to please the ladies write, 
Or bards to get a dinner by 't 

Their well feign 'd passion tell; 
Let me in humble verse proclaim 
My love for her who bears the name 

Of charming Kitty Fell. 

That "Kitty's beautiful and young," 
That she has danc'd, that she has sung 

Alas I know full well; 
I feel, and I shall ever feel, 
The dart more sharp than pointed steel 

That came from Kitty Fell. 
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Of late I hop'd by Reason's aid 

To cure the wounds which love had made 

And bade a long farewell. 
But 'tother day she cross'd the green 
I saw, I wish I had not seen, 

My charming Kitty Fell. 

I ask'd her why she passed that way? 
"To church, she cried — I cannot stay; 

Why don't you hear the bell?" 
"To church! Oh, take me with thee there" 
I pray'd; she would not hear my pray'r 
Ah! cruel Kitty Fell! 

and so forth. 

Or again, take this as a type of Vauxhall lyric, one set by 
Dr. Arne: 

Let others Damon's praise rehearse, 

Or Colin's at their will; 
I mean to sing in rustic verse, 
Young Strephon of the Hill. 

As once I sat beneath a shade, 

Beside a purling rill; 
Who should my solitude invade 

But Strephon of the Hill? 
etc., etc. 

He tap't my shoulder, snatch'd a kiss 

I could not take it ill; 
For nothing sure is done amiss 

By Strephon of the Hill, 
etc., etc. 

Still another of this type: 

Young Molly who lives at the foot of the hill, 
Whose fame every Virgin with envy does fill, 
Of beauty is blessed with so ample a share 
That men call her "the lass with the delicate air." 

etc. 

In spite of the puerility of this last song it has lately been 
revived and has delighted modern audiences. The exquisite music 
which Michael Arne, the talented son of Dr. Arne, wrote for it is 
no doubt the reason of its present day popularity. And besides, 
there is something of a charm in its innocent artificiality. 

The musical history of the three famous London gardens, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Marylebone, has never been written and 
those who have read only passing notices can have no idea of the 
interest that lies in the subject. Fully dealt with, it would cover 
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much of the musical history of the 18th century. Here were first 
heard many of our greatest singers and instrumental performers, 
and here many a famous song had its birth. Our greatest English 
composers were not ashamed to be associated with either of the 
three, and a lengthy list, ranging from Dr. Arne to Sir Henry 
Bishop, could be given. Of the singers there might be named Ver- 
non, Beard, Lowe, and a dozen others of the period, at the middle 
of the 18th century. Charles Incledon came a little later, so did 
Dignum and in late days John Braham. I am not sure whether 
Sims Reeves did not sing at Vauxhall, certainly his most famous 
song, "My Pretty Jane," was originally sung there by Robinson, 
a once famous vocalist. 

The list of lady singers who have sung at Vauxhall — all 
stars of magnitude — would be a lengthy one. 

Miss Stevenson, one of the most popular at the middle of the 
18th century, and about whom little or nothing is known, 
sang here, and Miss Burchell, afterwards Mrs. Vincent, was her 
contemporary. This lady was originally a milkmaid employed by 
Tyers, the proprietor of the gardens. He had her instructed in 
music, but after her marriage she left Vauxhall to sing at its rival, 
Marylebone. Miss Brent, Dr. Arne's most famous pupil, had her 
seasons at Vauxhall. Then there was Mrs. Arne, and followed a 
long catalogue which would include Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. Weichsell 
(mother of Mrs. Billington), Miss Wewitzer, Mrs. Wrighten, 
Mrs. Martyr, Mrs. Mountain, and the charming Mrs. Bland, 
who seems to have been able to render the typical Vauxhall song 
in all its charm. Mrs. Bland's career at Vauxhall dates from the 
first years of the 19th century, and contemporary with her was 
Mrs. Franklin. In the twenties of the 19th century, Madame 
Vestris appears and with her Horn's delightful cavatina, "Cherry 
Ripe." Miss Kitty Stephens was a Vauxhall singer, and the 
combination of her, Vestris, and John Braham was sufficient to 
send the prices of admission up to a high sum. Dr. John Worgan, 
the organist and musical director at Vauxhall, in the fifties of the 
18th century provided much Vauxhall musical fare — a poet named 
"Mr. Boyee" (Samuel Boyee), John Cunningham, and a few 
others writing many of the songs. When James Hook held the 
musical management, from 1774 to 1820, many a pretty song was 
sung there. It was in the season of 1780 that his famous "Within 
a mile of Edinburgh Town" (founded on an earlier lyric by Tom 
D'Urfey) was first sung at the gardens by Mrs. Wrighten. Some 
few years later Charles Incledon sang Hook's other famous lyric, 
"The Lass of Richmond Hill." 
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Dwelling somewhat largely on Vauxhall I am wishful that 
the reader shall understand that these gardens were only doing, 
musically, the same as Marylebone, and Ranelagh, while the 
smaller places of open air entertainment followed in the wake of 
the larger ones. That they really dictated the fashion in English 
song cannot be doubted. Among the type there was of course the 
bad and the good, and could we but bring ourselves to look at life 
with all the simplicity of our ancestors, no doubt we should see a 
great deal more in the Vauxhall song than we can do at present. 

Another great factor in the production of English song besides 
the gardens were the ballad operas. I mean the second period, 
commencing with "Love in a Village," 1762, and carried forward 
by the operas of Shield, Storace, Mazzinghi, Reeve, and the rest. 
Items from these pieces formed a good deal of the popular songs 
not only of the period of production, but for many years after- 
wards, and song books were filled with selections from them. 

Among the operas that provided this fare may be mentioned, 
after "Love in a Village," Arne's "Thomas and Sally," 1760, and 
his "Artaxerxes," 1762, which latter contained that "genteelest of 
tunes" "Water parted," with "In infancy our hopes and fears," 
and "The Soldier's tired of war's alarms," "Midas," 1764 (from 
which "Pray Goody please to moderate the rancour of your 
tongue" was taken), and Arnold's "Maid of the Mill," 1765. 
Linley and Sheridan's opera "The Duenna," 1775, gave that 
charming song, "Had I a heart for falsehood framed," and two 
or three others that had a lesser degree of popularity. Dibdin's 
"Waterman," 1774, gave forth one or two songs which took the 
public ear. "The Jolly Young Waterman," and "Farewell My 
Trim Built Wherry" were at one time as well known as any of his 
later sea songs. 

William Shield provided the singing public of his day with a 
large number of songs, notably "The Thorn," "Old Towler," 
" The Wolf," and the many songs from the ballad operas "composed 
and selected" by himself. In "Rosina," 1783, he gives us "When 
William at eve " and adapts Garth's glee into " When the rosy morn 
appearing. ' ' Shield 's " Woodman, " 1 79 1 , is extremely tuneful , and 
among other good things in it we find "The Streamlet" which, 
sung by Charles Incledon, was then pronounced one of the finest 
of English ballads. 

The fine song "The Arethusa" appears in "The Lock and 
Key," 1796. It was written upon a naval engagement in which 
the British ship, the Arethusa, took part and the verses describe 
with very tolerable accuracy, the circumstances of the fight; this 
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took place in 1778. The air is constantly ascribed to Shield, but 
this composer never claimed it; he distinctly stated he had 
"selected" the air. The tune is "The Princess Royal," and is 
claimed by the Irish as the production of Carolan — a claim which, 
personally, I cannot accept. 

The mention of "The Arethusa" brings us to the consideration 
of other songs that were called forth by the French war of the 18th 
century. The famous "Heart of Oak" formed an item in a sort of 
pantomime, "Harlequin's Invasion." David Garrick wrote the 
song, and Dr. Boyce the spirited air. It was sung by Mr. Champ- 
ness in the eventful year 1759. In the matter of sea songs one 
naturally regards Charles Dibdin as being the one and only writer 
of sea songs in the 18th century, but Dibdin did not write the bulk 
of his sea songs until he had given the world a great deal of his 
muse on other topics. One of his earliest sea songs is "Blow high, 
blow low," from a dramatic entertainment called the "Seraglio," 
in date 1776. "Poor Jack," (Go patter to lubbers) was issued by 
Preston in 1789. "Poor Tom, or The Sailor's Epitaph" as it 
was originally named, though now better known as "Tom Bowl- 
ing," is without doubt one of the most manly and yet most 
pathetic songs in the English language, with a melody that fits its 
mood and sentiment admirably. Dibdin wrote it on the death of 
his brother, Captain Thomas Dibdin, drowned at sea. It was sung 
by the composer in his entertainment "The Oddities," in 1789. 
" The Token," another of the excellencies of Dibdin's lyric muse, 
was sung in his entertainment " Castles in the Air," in 1793. 

But all our best sea songs were not by Dibdin; "Lash'd to the 
helm" was by Hook, while "Loose every sail to the breeze," 
"The Topsails shiver in the wind," and "Farewell to old England," 
were set by Michael Arne to clever words by Captain Topham. 
The charming song, "The Heaving of the Lead," appears in the 
little opera "Hartford Bridge," 1792, the music of which was 
"selected and composed by Wm. Shield." "Sling the flowing 
bowl" is Thomas Linley's, from a pantomime called "Robinson 
Crusoe," 1781, and the words were probably written by Sheridan. 

The rich field of 18th-century song can only be indicated, and 
the examples I have named are merely taken at random from the 
wealth that is called to the mind by the subject of this article. Any 
attempt to do more than give a desultory sketch of so large a 
subject must necessarily fail in the limited space of a magazine 
article. 

Besides all these lyrics, which were by composers musically 
educated, there was a great under-current of song that never reached 
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what may be (rather snobbishly) referred to as the "cultured", 
or "superior" classes. This we now call "folk-song" and, strange as 
it may appear, this unnoted and unnoticed stream of song has 
passed downward entirely by tradition — from one singer's lips to 
another's, from one country fiddler to another rustic performer — 
never even put upon paper. Also it is very probable that many ex- 
amples of such ditties may yet survive, where songs that are appar- 
ently all that musical technique and verse-writing may demand 
will gradually sink into oblivion. Up to the past ten or fifteen years 
musicians as a body have ignored the simple melodies of the 
people — though practically such constitute our sole native music; 
that which has remained entirely uninfluenced by any culture 
save its own. Folk-song has sprung from an unlettered class; from 
a class which knows not even musical notation and is therefore not 
only unable to set before the public the compositions which have 
sprung from its brain but is, happily for the integrity and 
originality of its compositions, also unable to read or to be in- 
fluenced by the musical work of others outside its range. These 
country ditties have been born in and passed down completely 
within the circle in which they were produced, and their greatest 
charm, and the quality which makes for their endurance is their 
perfect sincerity and good faith. 

If it be a song that sings the delights of a country life, however 
doggerel the verse, or ill-formed, we may be perfectly sure that the 
maker of the song and all singers of it among the folk-song singing 
class thoroughly believed in the sentiment that the song voices. 
It is a subtle thing, but there lies the soul of it. The professional 
song-maker may have an infinity of skill and know all the rules of 
the game, but if he lack the sincere belief in his production such 
will not survive, and the folk-song that truly means what its poor 
verse attempts will hold its own. And so in regard to the melody 
that is fitted to it. 

English folk-song has existed from all times. It has gone on its 
quiet way and amused the class for whom it was made and who 
produced it. Ignoring the songs of the musically educated, it found 
its audience by farm kitchen firesides, in snug corners of village 
ale houses, in byres — sung by girls milking — , in the fields, sung by 
plough men to while away the monotony of a hard day's ploughing, 
and in a thousand places where "culture" entered not. But how- 
ever simple its character no sketch of English song can be complete 
or satisfactory that does not at least indicate its existence. 



